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A CLASSICAL ROOM 



By Grace L. Eaton 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 



Every teacher of Latin and Greek realizes how important it is 
to be able to make students understand that the study of the classics 
is more than a struggle with the translation. If "culture is the 
opposite of absorption in the obvious," then we gain true culture 
from classical study only when form and syntax help us to a broader 
knowledge of human life as it was in antiquity. To do this the 
student must know the men and women about whom he is reading, 
their ways of living, their ideals, and their influence. In other words, 
he must breathe the atmosphere they did and feel himself for a time 
a Greek or a Roman. And it is this that the Latin faculty of Oak 
Park is trying to make the new Classical Room do for him. It is 
the aim of the instructors to make this place the center of all their 
activities, to demonstrate the "liveableness" of Roman life and 
customs. The room also furnishes a harmonious setting for the 
reading of Vergil and Homer, while it stimulates a feeling of pride 
and respect in the hearts of all the students. 

It is a room rather larger than an ordinary classroom; the floor 
is mosaic with a border of dull red, and at the threshold the kindly 
salve makes one welcome. The walls are paneled with white plaster, 
and the ceiling is richly decorated with Greek moldings. The 
whole effect of the room is very light and pure, as the walls are a 
soft ivory tone. Over one door is the sentence in gold letters Nil 
mali intret, over another Procul O procul este profani, and on the 
wall opposite the lararium, the splendid words "The great man ever 
has sought the sacred fire from olden books or from the older stars." 
Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the room is the lararium, 
representing, to the Roman, the center of his home, to us, the beauty 
and heart of our whole classical department. This was his Domus 
Larum Penatiumque; and such it is to us, only instead of shades of 
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departed ancestors, it is the immortal spirits of Cicero and Vergil 
that we try to summon. 

Extending around the entire room is a frieze, the pictures of which 
were taken from Flaxman's illustrations of the Odyssey, and were 
chosen with a view both to fitting the places they must occupy and 
to carrying forward the story. They begin with the parting of 
Penelope with Ulysses; over the lararium as most appropriate is the 
council of the gods, Jupiter, Mercury, and Minerva; then the suitors 
feasting in the hero's palace; between the two windows is Penelope 
at the loom, surprised at her spinning. Nausicaa is the next, as 
she throws the ball to her companion who kneels to catch it. Then 
the scene of the shipwreck follows, and over the door is the sacrifice 
where Telemachus in his search for his father finds Nestor. Last 
of all is the reunion of husband and wife and the joy of the old nurse. 

Some may be interested in knowing how these pictures were put 
onto the wall. The instructors in the art department first enlarged 
the Flaxman drawings, then made stencil copies, and thus outlined 
the figures. These lines were then traced heavily and filled in with 
soft shades of terra cotta, such as is found in vase paintings. The 
purity and strength of the original lines are thus preserved, while the 
warm color makes the pictures stand out from their light background. 

The furnishing of the room is not yet complete, but we already 
have two Roman lamps of brass which stand beside the lararium. 
There will be later a marble bench, a table, and some Roman chairs. 
But meanwhile the room is serving its purpose. It is cared for and 
decorated by six girls, the Vestal Virgins, who are to be present also, 
in their white costumes, whenever there is any special function. One 
morning before school a modern Cicero there received his friends in 
a salutatio, and looked quite at home in his white toga. The Vergil 
and Homer classes also recite there, and once in a while we take our 
other classes to it that they may become acquainted with the pictures 
and understand the significance of the whole place. It is also the 
scene of our extempore Latin plays when we dramatize some part 
of Caesar or Cicero. In a word, we are trying to make this our 
home, to enter into the inheritance of all that is good and beautiful 
in Greek and Roman life. 



